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the volume of which he is author containing the interesting facts, 
and reproductions of pictures and drawings thus collected, is a 
valuable contribution to the world's storehouse of knowledge. 

CORNELIUS H. HANFORD. 



The First Forty Years of Washington Society. By ^largaret 
Bayard Smith. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

A century ago, when our National Capital was new, official 
society was quite compact; although our author would seem to 
indicate a hard and fast line between gentlemen and men, re- 
ferring to them as a matter of course as races apart, every one 
within the charmed circle knew every one else; 

Margaret Bayard Smith, whose husband published the first 
national newspaper printed in America, lived in Washington for 
the first forty-four years of the nineteenth century. This selec- 
tion from her family letters throws intimate sidelights on the 
public characters of that day, with all of whom they were more 
or less closely connected. The Smiths visited, as close personal 
friends, Jefferson, the Madisons, the Clays and the Calhouns, 
and they entertained or met nearly all the distinguished for- 
eigners who came to the city during that time. Mrs. Smith and 
her correspondents talk fully and freely of these folks — their 
looks, their manners, their characters, and the impressions they 
received from them; as well as sending each other the earliest 
intelligence of important events or of striking circumstances 
that came under their observation. 

There was only one little church and a chapel in the city 
when Mrs. Smith went there. Provision was made for services 
in the Hall of Representatives at which clergymen of any 
denomination might officiate. This soon became a fashionable 
resort for beaus and beauties who bowed, whispered, moved 
around, and even laughed aloud when the services became irk- 
some. The delivery of the morning mail also served as an inter- 
ruption. She objected to the music which a marine band in 
scarlet uniforms attempted to supply for the psalm singing. 

"Sunday was the universal day for visits and entertainments." 
A Mr. Breckenridge, preaching to this society, threatened them 
with the fate of Ninevah. The burning of the city by the British 
some time afterwards led Mrs. Madison to remark on the ap- 
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parent fulfillment of the prophecy, but the inhabitants continued 
to sin in the same way for many years afterwards. 

At Madison's inauguration ball the room was so terribly 
crowded that our folks had to stand on benches. "An attempt 
had been made to appropriate particular seats for the ladies of 
public character, but it was found impossible to carry it into 
effect, for the sovereign people would not resign their privileges, 
and the high and the low were promiscuously blended on the 
floor and in the galleries. * * * jj ^^g scarcely possible 
to elbow their way from one side to another. Poor Mrs. Madison 
was almost pressed to death, for every one crowded around her, 
those behind pressing on those before and peeping over their 
shoulders to have a peep at her." 

The division of labor was not carried so far in those days. 
One could hire such a housekeeper as this: "I shall prepare a 
large room for her, in which she will sleep and sit, and in which 
the two boys will eat and sit of an evening. They are now so 
rude and troublesome at their meals and in their manners that 
I promise myself they will be much benefited by being with 
her. She is to make and mend their clothes. She can make all 
Mr. S.'s except his coats, and is likewise a good mantua-maker 
and seamstress. She is to iron and clear starch, and when I am 
prevented by other duties from discharging the delightful cares 
of a nurse. She is to take my place." 

"The other evening Susan and I were' very much diverted 
by two most venerable senators, who came to drink tea with us. 
I perceived Judge R. minutely surveying the forte piano, and 
supposed he might be fond of music, so asked Susan to play for 
them. * * * What I supposed to be attention marked on 
their countenances I afterwards found out to be astonishment, for 
I believe it was the first time they had seen or heard such a 
thing. They felt all over the outside, peeped in where it was 
open and seemed so curious to know how the sound was pro- 
duced, or whence it came, that I begged Susan to open the lid 
and display the internal machinery. * * * 'Dear me,' said 
the Judge, 'how pretty those white and red things jump up and 
down. Dear me,' what a parcel of wires. Strange that a harp- 
with a thousand strings should keep in tune so long.' 'Pray,' 
said the other senator, ^'have you any rule to play music?* 
* * * They are very sensible men and useful citizens, but 
they have lived in the bacR woods, that's all." 

When her final visit to Jefferson at Monticello was drawing 
to a close, he said to her : "The' whole of my life has been a 
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war with my natural taste, feelings and wishes. Domestic life 
and literary pursuits were my first and my latest inclinations, 
circumstances and not my desires lead me to the path I have 
trod. And like a bow, though long bent, which, when unstrung, 
flies back to its natural state, I resume with delight the character 
and pursuits for which nature designed me. The circumstances 
of our country, at my entrance into life, were such that every 
honest man felt himself compelled to take a part, and to act up 
to the best of his abilities." 

Mrs. Smith had long conversations with Mr. Owen of Lanark. 
She found him personally attractive and she had no fault to find 
with the logic of his socialistic schemes, which were new then, 
but she calls him an amiable madman because he thought he 
could carry those schemes out. 

Harriet Martineau was lionized when she visited Washing- 
ton. "Xo stranger excepting La Fayette ever received such uni- 
versal and marked testimonials of regard. * * * At first our 
great men were disposed to laugh at her, but now they are her 
most devoted admirers and constant visitors. Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Preston, Judge Story and many others 
often visited her. and when she goes to the' Senate or courtroom 
leave their seats to converse with her." 

These letters are not only informing, but vastly entertaining. 
The book is attractively gotten up and well illustrated. It is 
edited bv Gaillard Hunt. MARY G. O'MEARA. 



The Coal Mine Workers^A Study in Labor Organization. 

By Frank Julian Warne, Ph. D. (New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

This helpful little volume, whose author has made a special 
study of the Slav immigrant workers in the coal mines, is a 
careful and detailed study of "The United Mine Workers of 
America." Dr. Warne studies the mine workers as a labor or- 
ganization on the assumption that all labor organizations, how- 
ever they may differ as to constitutions, organizations and meth- 
ods, are working for identically the same objects. 

"The writer has no theory to discuss nor any side to support. 
He takes the trade union as he finds it, aims to explain impar- 
tially its objects and purposes, points out what he believes to be 
the mistakes in organization * * * and describes the in- 
dustrial machinery which it is bringing into possession of society 
for the performance of needful service."' 

Interesting light is thrown upon the methods of handling the 



